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In order to be of greater service to personnel administrators in 
industry and allied fields, American Psychological Consultants, Inc. 


has expanded its Industrial Psychology Department. 


This department is limited to the following categories of service so as 


to provide the highest standard of effectiveness fo industrial clients: 
€3 Objective evaluation of candidates for executive positions or 
promotion 

Sales Analysis and Sales Training Programs 

Special Problem Research for individual organizations 
Executive Training and Development Programs 


Psychological Advertising and Promotion Programs developed 
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Personnel Selection, Testing and Placement Programs designed 
and instituted 


Address Ali inquiries To: 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSULTANTS, INC. nereeree ey 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY DEPARTMENT 


FRANK L. WOODWARD, PH.D. 
19354 JAMES COUZENS 
DETROIT 35, MICHIGAN 
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How To Untie A Knot 

Wanted—Men and Women. Skilled and Un- 

skilled. To Specialize in Untying knots. Ap- 

ply United Nations, New York. Employment 
immediate. Salary open. 

That advertisement will never appear—in this 
publication or any other—even though it might 
open up a lot of new jobs if it did. Certainly, 
there’s no place in the world where knot-un- 
ravellers are more in demand than at the United 
Nations. 

Founded on October 24, 1945—thirteen years 
ago this month—the UN has the toughest job 
of all . . . helping nations untie the knots of 
suspicion and misunderstanding. 

It’s worth pausing—during this birthday 
month--to remember how well the UN has done 
its job. 

It was founded to maintain peace and security; 
to develop friendly relations among nations; 
to work together to remove poverty, disease, 


illiteracy and injustice; to encourage respect 
for each other’s rights and freedoms; to be a 
center for helping nations achieve these goals. 

It hasn’t succeeded 100 percent of the way. 
Nobody could. But it has: helped steer the world 
clear of another world-wide-war—and also put 
out several brush fire wars—for thirteen of the 
most crucial years in the history of man. 

The full-time unravellers of knots at the UN 
are working to preserve our peace and, with 
it, our lives and our jobs. 

We can support the UN by keeping informed 
on what it is doing, through the publications 
of the United States Committee for the United 
Nations, and by becoming ambassadors for the 
UN ourselves in our own communities; by urg- 
ing our organizations to get speakers on the UN; 
by joining organizations whose interest is in 
supporting the UN; by selling UNESCO gift 
coupons and contributing to UNICEF drives. 

Write the Editor for the informative free 
pamphlet, “The UN in Action”. 

Let’s Practice What We Preach 


The President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped recently tried to arrange a 
TV debate on the merits of hiring the handi- 
capped. They found plenty of people willing to 
argue for it, not a one willing to argue against 
it. The debate had to be cancelled. 

So there you have a cause everybody’s “for” 
—yet you also find several million handicapped 
Americans, ready and able to work, unable to 
find jobs because the doors of prejudice swing 
shut whenever they approach. 

Why the huge gap between principle and 
deed? 

It might be that employers aren’t aware of 
the outstanding work record of the handicapped. 
A recent survey, by the Dupont Company, re- 
vealed they are more productive and have better 
safety records than the able-bodied. 

It’s high time that every last employer and 
employee in America discard outworn notions 
about the handicapped, and begin evaluating 
them on the basis of their ability, not their dis- 
ability. 

It’s high time that Americans start practicing 
what they preach. The handicapped should be 
given equal opportunity for jobs. They’ll prove 
themselves—as they have so many times in the 
past. 

Two Prominent ASPA Members Recently 
Passed Away 

Mr. Edward N. “Ned” Hay, chairman and 

founder of Edward N. Hay Associates, Inc., Man- 
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agement Consultants, passed away after a long 
illness. Mr. Hay was a pioneer in job evaluation 
methods, author of a number of widely used 
aptitude tests and was an expert on psycho- 
logical appraisal of executives, job evaluatior 
and company organization. He co-authored 
“Manual of Job Evaluation” and was editor and 
publisher of Personnel Journal. A mechanical 
engineering graduate of Cornell University, 
Mr. Hay was Personnel Officer for 14 years for 
the First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 

Mr. John E. Graham, President of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio Chapter of ASPA, and Personnel Di- 
rector of F. & R. Lazarus Company, passed 
away recently. He will be succeeded in the pres- 
idency by Mr. Brooks P. Julian, Vice-President, 
Personnel, Ohio National Bank of Columbus. 
Mr. Julian had been the First Vice-President 
of the Chapter. 


Most Important Item Neglected 


Thomas G. Spates, Professor Emeritus, Yale 
University, says, in spite of the advancement 
in our knowledge, the most important of all 
items in the field of human relations has not 
yet been seriously attacked by management in 
this land. This latest item has been brought to 
us with increasing conviction by the clinical 
psychologists and psychiatrists. They may be 
crowding the personnel profession out of the 
front row. 

Take care that the ball may not already have 
been taken by the social psychologists in ad- 
vancing the frontiers of personnel administra- 
tion. 

This item is the most important of all because 
we have tried everything else and still are in 
serious trouble. 

This item is the last to be added to the func- 
tions of personnel administration because it 
is the most difficult of all and requires the 
most courage and skill. This item is, simply, im- 
proving interpersonal relations, which requires 
a knowledge of ourselves. 


Fringe Benefits Overseas 


Fringe benefits are quite different overseas. 
The fringe benefits brought on by social legis- 
lation are more advanced than anything we 
know in the United States. For example, in 
Cuba one month’s paid vacation must be given 
for every eleven months of work. Shift dif- 
ferentials of 20 per cent apply to any night 
work in Venezuela. There are compulsory pro- 
fit-sharing provisions in Venezuela. There is 
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little encouragement to employ female labor in 
either country for plant work. In Cuba, for 
example, women must be paid the same as men. 
In both countries there are provisions with 
regard to leaves with pay during and after 
childbirth. Venezuela adds another touch that 
special nursery rooms should be provided for 
mothers of new babies. 

The local unions are not as strong as we 
find them in this country. Perhaps that is 
caused by the strong legislation. In Cuba there 
must be special cause before an employee can 
be dismissed and even with such cause there 
are long drawnout court procedures which can 
last up to two years. 


Employee Centeredness 

Dr. Robert L. Kahn, Program Director, Sur- 
vey Research Center, University of Michigan, 
as a result of several research projects on em- 
ployee motivation, found that the employee- 
centered supervisor is one who gives his major 
attention to creating positive employee moti- 
vation. There is a distinct difference however, 
he says, between the penalty approach when a 
mistake has been made and the approach that 
is focused on remedies (what should be done in 
the future to prevent a recurrence). Those sup- 
ervisors who concentrated on penalties were the 
less productive. Those who concentrated on 
remedies were the more productive. 

But, Dr. Kahn adds, even in the best studies 
this principle has never been 100 per cent to 
0. All employee-centered supervisors did not 
have happy, productive work groups. 

Why is it that some supervisors who appeared 
to be following good human relations practices 
did not have high morale or productivity? 
What is the relationship between supervisory 
behavior and morale? 


The payoff came when we compared some- 
thing else—the amount of power the super- 
visor had with people up the line. The high in- 
fluence supervisors (those supervisors whose 
superiors will listen to and act on their opin- 
ions) get effective results from their human 
relations skills. The low-influence supervisors’ 
human relations skills are not effective in re- 
sults. 


In summary, employee-centered supervision 
is important, but we have to add something 
to it—the influence of the supervisor with the 
people up the line. “A” for effort is very sel- 
dom awarded by employees to supervisors. They 
must produce results. 
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Literature Research 


The Editorial Staff will compile annotated bibli- 


ographies on any subject in the personnel field for 
research work, magazine articles, speeches, personnel 
programs, contract negotiations or other purposes to 
meet your individual need, as exhaustive or cursory 
as you desire. There will be a nominal fee to cover 


incurred clerical expenses. The following is a cur- 
sory annotated bibliography on Profit Sharing. 


PROFIT SHARING 


PENSIONS AND PROFIT SHARING. H. C. 
Reigel, et al. Bureau of National Affairs. 1956, 
Washington, D. C. 2nd edition. 296 p. $6.50. 

Concerned primarily with pension plans, but 
with one section devoted to deferred profit shar- 
ing plans. 

DEFERRED PROFIT SHARING TODAY. W. 
Reininga and L. Soltow. (Reprinted from The 
Controller). Management Review. Jan. 1957. 
Pp. 30-2. 

Explains what deferred profit sharing is, what 
it can do, and what the union and stockholders 
attitudes are toward it. 

HORMEL SCRAPS PROFIT SHARING PLAN 
BECAUSE BENEFITS ARE TOO LOW. Busi- 
ness Week. April 13, 1957. P 165. 

Hormel Co. drops one of two profit sharing 
plans. An outside consultant showed that the 
plan won’t support a substantial retirement 
program. 

SUCCEEDING WITH PROFIT SHARING. J. 
J. Jehring, Profit Sharing Research Foundation 
1956. 164 p. $4.00. 

Excellent background material for initial ap- 
proaches of profit sharing plans to the employ- 
ees. 

WHAT’S IN A PROFIT SHARING PLAN? 
F. B. Brower. Management Record. May, 1957 
Pp. 162-5. 

Here is a fine survey of profit sharing plans 
in over 200 companies. It shows how profit 
sharing plans have grown and changed during 
recent years. 

EXECUTIVE BONUSES ARE NOT ENOUGH. 
American Business. Oct. 1957. Pp. 15-16. 

A good analysis of two successful profit shar- 
ing plans. 





IMPACT OF PROFIT SHARING ON THE 
PERSONNEL PROGRAM. J. J. Jehring. Person- 
nel Administration. July-Aug. 1957. Pp. 26-9. 

The successful operation of a profit sharing 
plan calls for a good personnel department 

BUSY “BOSSES”. R. Vicker. Wall Street 
Journal. Jan. 10, 1956. P 1. 

Strong endorsement for profit sharing plans. 
Says employees work better and reduce costs. 

PROFITS FROM PROFIT SHARING. Factory 
Management and Maintenance. July, 1956. Pp. 
146-8. 

One company’s experience over a 10 year 
period shows benefits which have accrued to 
the company. 

NEW APPLICATIONS OF PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS. C. R. Ekholm. (Reprinted from 
Connecticut Industry) Management Review. 
Oct. 1956. Pp. 863-4. 

Helpful suggestions to correct two common 
weak spots in profit sharing plans. 

MELON SLICERS. T. W. Bush. Wall Street 
Journal. Nov. 28, 1955. P 1. 

The Internal Revenue Service records show 
how profit sharing plans have grown during 
recent years. 

MORE PROFIT IN WORKER’S STOCK- 
ING. Business Week. Dec. 24, 1955. P 93. 

The Internal Revenue Service records show 
how profit sharing plans have grown during 
recent years. 

PHILIP MORRIS APPROVES’ PROFIT 
SHARING PLAN. Journal of the American 
Society of Training Directors. Nov-Dec. 1955. 
P 10. 

The first large cigarette company, Phillip 
Morris, Inc. to have a profit sharing plan. Its 
plan covers all employees. 

PROFIT SHARING IN UNIONIZED COM- 
PANIES. H. Fox and J. J. Bambrick, Manage- 
ment Record. May, 1958. Pp. 171-174. 

The results of this survey on profit sharing 
indicate that such plans for workers are not 
universal, that cash plans are decreasing and 
deferred profit sharing is increasing and that 
such plans are most common in small companies. 

LOOK BEHIND UNIONS’ PROFIT SHARING 
DEMAND. Nations Business. May, 1958, Pp. 31- 
33. 

The Auto-Workers’ profit sharing proposal 
is discussed with the thought that this may 
be labors’ stepping-stone toward its objective 
of joint labor-management-government control 
of business. 
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labor-management aspects 
of a changing technology 


by DR. V. C. CRISAFULLI 


Director of Research Center, Utica College of Syracuse University 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 

Dr. V. C. Crisafulli has been with Utica Col- 
lege of Syracuse University since 1946. He current- 
ly is Director of the Research Center, specializing 
in Personnel and Industrial Relations. Dr. Crisa- 
fulli attended Ohio State University and received 
B.A., M.A., and PhD. degrees. During W orld War 
II he as in the Naval Service in the South Pacific 
Theater. Prior to military service he gained valu- 
able experience with the War Labor Board and dur- 
ing the Korean conflict he acted as a consulting 
economist to the national office of the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board. Several of Dr. Crisafulli’s earlier 
articles have been published in such publications as: 
Personnel, Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
and the Personnel Journal. This article is an adap- 
tation of a speech delivered at the Third Annual 
Labor Management Institute at the University of 
Toledo. 





Introduction 


Viewed as no more than a _ technological 
change automation poses a problem only be- 
cause it represents an unusual degree of such 
change. It amounts to a minor industrial revo- 
lution and it is clear that its effects will reach 
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every corner of society. The key points at which 
its impact is felt (aside from product changes) 
are, of course, the business unit and the labor 
unit. 

A true innovation affects a business enter- 
prise through a change in its cost structure. 
It makes possible a decrease in the unit cost 
of production. This reduction in unit cost is 
necessary to allow management to fulfill its 
classic three-fold responsibilities: (1) higher 
dividends for its stockholders; (2) higher wages 
for its employees; and (3) lower prices to its 
customers. The order in which these three func- 
ions are served in a competitive, private enter- 
prise economy is as follows: lower unit costs 
make possible lower prices; lower prices (given 
the original volume of demand) lead to expand- 
ed sales; and expanded sales lead to expanded 
output and employment. 


This is the circle of economic progress in a 
competitive system as seen from the point of 
view of the individual enterpriser. In such a 
system, if one firm does not introduce a labor 
saving device its competitor will, and the for- 
mer will be driven out of business by the latter. 
For a machine is obsolete the moment a new 
model is invented regardless of how much life 
it has left according to the depreciation plan of 
the accounting department. When a firm suf- 
fers economic death because of its delay in in- 
troducing labor saving devices, the employees 
suffer economic death right along with the com- 
pany. 


As for the effect upon labor, the introduction 
of new machines leads to a permanent dis- 
placement from their jobs in that industry 
only if the demand for the product is inelas- 
tic. That is, if the buying public will take only 
a fixed amount of the product regardless of 
a cut in price, the lay off of workers will be 








permanent. The demand for automobiles is 
thought to be elastic and, therefore, it should 
be expected that a cut in the price made pos- 
sible by a cost-cutting innovation will involve 
only temporary layoffs and might ultimately 
lead to increases in employment. However, con- 
sumer demand is enormously complicated. The 
degree of elasticity is different for different 
combinations of price and quantity. At the cur- 
rent price levels in the automobile industry the 
demand may be highly inelastic for moderate 
price cuts. Under such a circumstance, the lay 
off occasioned by the introduction of a cost and 
price cutting innovation could be permanent. 


As a matter of fact, however, the cost-price 
cutting path outlined above has not proven it- 
self fully dependable. From the point of view, 
not of the enterprise, but of the whole economy, 
the process is sluggish because of the imperfect 
operation of the competitive system. This is a 
dilemma in our economy which has not yet 
been resolved. A private enterprise lives under 
a legal imposition of liability for its debts 
which it cannot shirk. When the economic 
weather immediately ahead is dark, this liabil- 
ity is certain to force the firm to enter de- 
fensive decision making—that is, a cost-cutting 
policy designed to minimize the total liability. 
Therefore, although aggregative economics 
shows a preference for decisions designed to 
maintain purchasing power, it is difficult to the 
point of impossibility for the individual firm to 
follow such a course. Unless the law of liabil- 
ity is changed, the firm is compelled to cost- 
cutting measures every time the market out- 
look is dark. 


This brings us to the most important aspect 
of this whole automation question—fear. Man- 
agement fears that it cannot survive without 
introducing the device in place of labor and 
it fears that labor will not appreciate its side 
of the problem. Labor fears that displaced 
workers cannot survive and that management 
will not appreciate its side of the problem. 
These mutual fears are very real and each side 
will underestimate the fear of the other at the 
peril of all. 


The momentum of our modern economy car- 
ries such force and the modern labor market 
is so complex that the average individual can- 
not find his way alone. If he is cut loose from 
the moorings which his job provides and he is 


left to himself, he will bob around like a cork 
in the ocean. The forces and complexities of the 
market are too great for his individual initia- 
tive to overcome and permit him to stand on his 
own. This is not a sign of weakness of modern 
individuals compared to our pioneer forebearers, 
The man who fought in Guadalcanal or Anzio, 
the man who won the battle of production in 
wartime, the man who, indeed, produced auto- 
mation itself, is not a lesser man than his pioneer 
progenitor. He is stronger than his ancestor 
physically, spiritually and mentally. 


A Problem of Change 


Fundamentally, the problem of automation 
is a problem of economic change. This reduces 
to a problem of adjustment or readjustment 
following the change. Labor is not alone in 
facing problems of economic change which it 
does not feel able to meet on its own. The far- 
mer faces a similar problem of adjustment to 
technological and scientific change in agricul- 
ture. Small business cannot tolerate the com- 
petition of big business and asks for legal ad- 
vantages. Business in general is constantly 
faced with sudden market shifts caused by war 
or peace or the business cycle and is forced to 
the defensive. The automobile industry itself, 
in which this problem has been so high-lighted, 
is facing adjustment problems deriving from 
increases in output greater than increases in 
consumer demand on one side, while on the 
other it is faced by competition from foreign 
cars which is no longer simply an interesting 


oddity. 


As far as labor relations are concerned auto- 
mation should not be a bargaining matter. 
Unions and managements should be sitting 
on the same side of the table regarding this 
problem. While unilaterial and bargaining ap- 
proaches are not wholly sterile, the most potent 
approach is for labor and management to con- 
sider themselves allies against economic and 
social instability. They should sit together to 
forge solutions, or at least approaches, which 
are mutually acceptable. There is little question 
that each side must support the interest of the 
other side. 


The probiem of management is productivity. 
Competition forces it to increase output per 
man hour in order to be able to lower unit cost 
and outsell the competitor. With the working 
day being brought down below the fatigue 
levels of average workers, there is no reason 
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why labor cannot give management a maximum 
productivity in return for higher wages. Indeed, 
in the more advanced bargaining relationships 
this is being done. The laws of economics dic- 
tate a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 


The problem of labor is security. With ma- 
turing labor relations, there is little reason why 
management cannot embrace labor’s problem of 
security. Again, advanced management is al- 
ready doing so. Accordingly, if labor and man- 
agement join forces in the solution of the prob- 
lem of automation and other problems of change, 
the whole atmosphere of fear will tend to dis- 
appear and better solutions will be forthcom- 
ing. 


Any solutions developed should ease the ad- 
justment without freezing freedom of move- 
ment, and employer freedoms and prerogatives 
should be faced objectively with confidence 
that they can be successfully met. 


We Have Much Know-How Already 


As a matter of fact we already have a large 
storehouse of experience in the handling of 
such problems. Personnel management posses- 
ses a well developed set of procedures which 
run generally in the following order: 


1. Introduce the change slowly and with ade- 
quate education. Competition sets a limit to this 
but cases of change which allow no time for 
planning are rare. 


2. Have due regard for those affected, in good 
faith. The information given out to employees 
and to the public must be strictly honest and 
the attitude of concern for those affected equal- 
ly honest. The economist of the past mistakenly 
assigned the businessman a role of profit-seek- 
er without conscience. The businessman must 
proceed with a motive for profit consistent with 
social stability. An ethic of social service is 
added to the profit motive. 


3. Wherever possible, displaced workers 
should be transferred or should be helped to 
transfer to new jobs whose wage is comparable 
to that from which they have been displaced. 


4. For those who have to assume new jobs 
in the field of automation itself, special train- 
ing for the new jobs should be provided on the 
basis of some payment plan which is fair and 
does not exact the whole payment from the 
worker, if his income has already fallen. 


5. For those who have to find new jobs out- 
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side the firm, training with some other fair basis 
of payment should be provided if they cannot 
find jobs in their current skill and pay level. 


6. For “older” workers displaced by auto- 
mation some special plan should be developed. 
They cannot easily be retrained, nor can they 
move to new localities as easily as younger 
men. Inded, it may be best all around to retire 
them at whatever age they happen to be be- 
tween say, 55 and 65, at the time of displace- 
ment with a sliding scale pension. The guaran- 
teed annual wage may be of special usefulness 
in this case. This should not be misunderstood 
as advocating idleness during old age but merely 
as a possible way to ease the transfer to other 
activities. 


7. For many workers ordinary dismissal pay 
will be enough to protect them from excessive 
loss. 


The Four Day Week 


The four day week is a potent solution if 
it does not give rise to more problems than it 
solves. The history of hours of work shows that 
until about the time of Civil War man worked 
from sun up to sun down. In the middle of the 
19th century a lowering to 12 and 10 hours per 
day occurred and all technical criteria show 
that it was not merely socially and politically 
proper in a self-governing society, but also 
economically sound. The output per man-day 
did not suffer, and the length of working life 
was extended by eliminating the cumulative 
fatigue of long hours. 


Around World War I the 9-hour and 8-hour 
workday became a popular topic and finally 
in 1938 the Fair Labor Standards Act set a 
forty hour week. We have had no real hours 
changes since that time. 


Now, with the coming of automation, the 
hours problem becomes important again—not 
as a matter of fatigue or citizenship or family 
life, but as a “spread the work” solution. 


No one can foretell with certainty the full 
implications of the four day work week proposal. 
Economists have all too often discovered that 
the ideas which they have called “fallacies” 
have turned out to be surprisingly useful so- 
lutions or have lead to more valid solutions to 
problems. At one time economists thought a 
lower work day would lead to lower wages. 
They underestimated the importance of tech- 
nological change. 








Now the four day week will be questioned 
as a basic solution to the unemployment prob- 
lem of automation. It is true that the long 
run basic solution is more jobs through eco- 
nomic development. However, the shorter hours 
path is valid during the short run and ex- 
tremely attractive from a human relations 
point of view. 


Problems 


A. Problems arising from training and re- 
training programs. It is one thing to say that 
the unstabilizing effects of technological un- 
employment may be avoided through training 
and guided transfer of displaced persons, and 
it is quite another to set up an equitable pro- 
gram for accomplishing this aim. Some of the 
problems which can be expected to arise are: 


1. The problem of cost. Who should pay 
for the necessary training? It is important for 
all concerned to understand that the money 
has to come from somewhere, before the de- 
cisions are made. If the employer pays the 
whole cost, or a major part of it, this may have 
some effect upon the personal initiative of the 
person receiving the training. He should learn 
to invest in his own future. When it is a case 
of being displaced from his job, however, his 
loss of income puts him in an impossible posi- 
tion. A cooperative payment plan can be worked 
out if all parties concerned are eager enough 
to want it. 


2. The problem of uniformity. Private sys- 
tems worked out by labor and management 
are certain to be less uniform than govern- 
mental systems, but this may not be as big 
a problem as it seems. Inter-area private plan- 
ning has accomplished much uniformity in 
other fields, such as Blue Cross. It is a case 
of being aware of the problems; being aware 
that more than one employer, more than one 
industry and more than one labor market area 
are involved. 


3. The problem of private versus govern- 
mental initiative. It seems that labor and man- 
agement may have had enough of government 
intervention. The truth is that each wants it 
when the government comes to its aid but re- 
jects it when the government regulates its ac- 
tivities. There is much to be said for private 
initiative through union-management coopera- 
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tive action. To date, however, the good faith 
determination to do so has not been forth. 
coming in sufficient measure. 


B. Problems presented by the shorter work 
week plan. Essentially the shorter work week 
means that people prefer to take some or all 
the gains of automation in the form of leisure 
rather than wages. At least two important prob- 
lems arise as a result, however: 


1. Economically, many people may simply 
take two jobs. This may bump the person al- 
ready bumped. According to some authorities 
one in 18 workers already holds two jobs. 


2. The second effect will be a major growth 
of the recreation industry, in itself a good 
thing. However, in this growth it is necessary 
to avoid social situations which give rise to 
still other problems. A nation at recreation 
half of the time is not necessarily a nation in 
progress. 


Summary 


Automation is but a revolutionary degree of 
technological change. Such change, by lower- 
ing unit cost of production, enables business 
enterprise to lower prices, expand sales, and 
thereby increase employment, dividends and 
wages, if consumer demand absorbs the in- 
creased output of goods. If the quantity sold 
does not increase, the effect upon labor is loss 
of job and income with its unhappy conse- 
quences. As a problem of change, however, 
automation is not different from a_ similar 
problem in agriculture and other sectors of the 
economy. The basic problem is the difficulty 
of adjusting to the change. It is a matter of 
insuring the transition to new employment. 
In this, labor and management are rather part- 
ners than bargainers. One logical path is through 
the setting up of funds to cover the cost of 
retraining or shifting to other employment. 
In this we have some experience already con- 
cerning the intra-plant problems of techno- 
logical change and we need only build on that 
foundation for inter-plant or inter-market 
shifts. Basically, it is a matter of management 
and labor embracing each other’s problems 
and allaying each other’s fears. Labor should 
assume its share of responsibility for manage- 
ment’s problem of productivity, and manage- 
ment should assume its share of responsibility 
for labor’s problem of security. 
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The promotion of 
Curtis W. Howard, for- 
merly director of Indus- 
trial relations, to the po- 
sition of vice president 
and assistant to the 
president, was recently 
announced by Reese 
B. Lloyd, president, Heintz Division Kelsey- 
Hayes Company, Front St. and Olney Ave., one 
of the nation’s leading metal fabricators. 

In his new post, Howard will handle Public 
Relations and also special assignments for the 
Heintz Division organization as authorized and 
directed by the president. 

In addition, he will retain responsibility for 
the coordination and direction of industrial and 
personnel relations. 

Mr. Howard is a charter member of the 
American Academy of Personnel Executives, 
a director of the American Society for Person- 
nel Administration, a member of the American 
Ordnance Association, a member of the Execu- 
tivve Committee of the Industrial Relations 
Association of Philadelphia, and a member of 
both the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the Metal Manufacturers’ Association. 


Peter J. Andresaki has 
recently been named 
Asst. to the President of 
Markite Inc., 155 Wav- 
erly Pl., New Tork 14, 
New York. During 
World War Ii he saw 
duty as Training Officer 
for various newly created Engineering Battalions 
and served as Personnel Director to the Valley 
Forge General Hospital. He was graduated from 
Syracuse University with Bachelor of Arts and 
Masters Degrees in Industrial Psychology. He 
was Assistant Director of Personnel and Secur- 
ity Director for the Reaves Instrument Corp., 
Garden City, N. Y., and Director of Personnel 
for Specialties, Inc., Syosset, N.Y. He is a mem- 
ber of the Long Island Personnel Directors 
Association, Psi Chi (Psychology Honorary), 
Nassau-Suffolk Safety Council, the American 
Society for Personnel Administration and 
American Management Association. 
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Appointment of Mr. J. 
B. Fagot as director, 
management develop- 
ment, Fibreboard Pa- 
per Products Corpora- 
tion, was announced to- 
day by Mr. W. K. 
Spence, vice-president 





—personnel. In this newly-created position, Mr. 
Fagot will establish a program of management 
procedures for recruiting, placement, guidance, 
counseling, appraisal and promotion. This new 
management development program will give 
each employee the maximum opportunity for 
growth. His headquarters will be at the com- 
pany’s executive offices, 475 Brannan Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

Mr. Fagot has had extensive experience in 
management development and personnel. His 
most recent position was vice-president—per- 
sonnel and industrial relations for Omar, Inc. 
in Omaha, Nebraska. His prior position was 
placement manager for Marathon Corporation. 


Miss Freda Dixon, 
past Chairman of the 
Women in Personnel 
Committee, recently 
took over her new duties 
as Executive Director 
of the National Busi- 
ness and Professional 
Women’s Club, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Dixon’s previous experience includes: 
Director—Community Relations and Education- 
al Activity, Kansas City Police Department; 
partner in Dixon Associates, a Management 
Consulting Service; Vice-President, Nu Phi Mu, 
an international business women’s organization; 
Executive Director, United Cerebral Palsy As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania; Director of Public 
Health Education for the Commonwealth of 
Field Secretary, 
Association for the Blind; and International 
Representative for Beta Sigma Phi, an inter- 


Pennsylvania; Pennsylvania 


national Women’s organization. 
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ASP A Chapter News... 


JACKSONVILLE... 
Shrigley Seated As Chapter Head 

Ray B. Shrigley was installed as President 
of the Jacksonville Chapter of the American 
Society for Personnel Administration at the 
annual “ladies’ night” banquet held recently 
in the East Grand Ballroom of the New Hotel 
Mayflower. 

Shrigley, Personnel Manager of Rayonier, 
Inc., of Fernandina Beach, will succeed Theo 


K. Mitchelson. 


The principal speaker was Louis T. Bates, 


Vice-President of Gulf Life Insurance Company. 
Mr. Bates spoke on “The Expanding Role of 


the Personnel Director in Tomorrow’s Indus- 





Ray B. Shrigley, Personnel Manager, Rayonier, 
Inc. Fernandina Beach, Florida (newly elected 
President), Theo K. Mitchelson, Personnel Man- 
ager, State Farm Insurance Companies (retiring 
President). 

Other new officers of the club, composed of 
personnel managers and personnel and indus- 
trial relations directors in this area will be: 

Joseph D. Kelly, Executive Director of the 
Retail Merchants Division of the Jacksonville 
Area Chamber of Commerce, will be Vice-Pres- 
ident; J. C. Jameson, Employment Manager of 
Container Corporation of America, Fernandina 
Beach, Secretary; and Bobby G. Reid, Person- 
nel Manager of Ward Baking Company, Treas- 


urer. 
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Serving on the Board of Directors will be: 
Bruce Curry, Personnel Manager of Peninsular 
Life Insurance Company; Lawrence Bradbury, 
Personnel Manager of St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany; George Gribble, Assistant Personnel 
Manager, Glass 
Francis D. Wheeler, Industrial Relations Di- 
rector of Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock and Repair 
Company; William D. Kennedy, Manager of 
the Florida State Employment Office; and re- 
tiring President Theo K. Mitchelson of the 


State Farm Insurance Companies. 


Owens-Illinois Company; 


KANSAS CITY... 


Dr. Arthur Oriel, director of the industrial 
division of Science Research Association Inc. 
of Chicago, a management consulting firm, was 
the speaker at the September meeting. His 
topic was “How the Personnel Department 
Can Do a More Effective Job for Management.” 


Among the points Dr. Oriel discussed were: 


1. In what areas of business management is 
aid most needed, and how can the personnel 
department help management and contribute 
to the company’s progress and profits in 
these areas? 


2. What new activities or expansions of re- 
sponsibility in present personnel activities will 
be assumed by personnel departments in the 
future? 


3. Will there be a noticeable change in the 
role of the personnel man? 


4. How much and what kind of help should 
management expect from the personnel de- 
partment in such areas as organizational plan- 
ning, executive development, and other top 


management responsibilities? 


As one of the finest programs of the year, 
it was also “Bosses’ Night” when special in- 
vitations were extended to “the top man” from 
each member’s company. 
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CHICAGO ... 


The fall season began with an excellent ad- 
dress by Dr. Edward M. Barnet, Director of the 
Institute for Management, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The topic was “The Dynamics of Ex- 
ecutive Action”. Some people firmly believe 
that as one rises in the executive levels, there 
is merely an automatic shift in emphasis from 
command of things to command of men. Dr. 
Barnet contends it is impossible to have any 
effective command over men, until one under- 
stands and knows the concepts by which men 
pool their efforts toward an understood objec- 


tive. 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


The first meeting of the new season was held 
September 22 and the following officers took 
over their new duties: President, Mr. Odell H. 
Bozardt; 1st Vice-President, Mr. Harold Bryant; 
2nd Vice-President, Mr. John Stewart; Secre- 
tary, Mr. Fred H. Boyd; Treasurer, Miss Susan 
K. Spruiell. Other members making up the 
Board of Directors are: Mr. Robert S. Megow 
and Mr. Grady B. Wingard. 

The highlight of the meeting was a very 
interesting resume of ASPA’s Tenth Annual 
Conference. Mr. Ronald Segal, Personnel Di- 
rector, Capitol City Mfg. Co., was very enthu- 
siatic and brought the members in on the latest 
thinking and developments in personnel admin- 
istration as covered at the conference. Mr. 
Segal was quite thorough and all club mem- 
bers felt it was the next best thing to actual 
attendance. 


NEW YORK... 


A meeting to renew old acquaintances 
(summer vacations, you know) was held Oc- 
tober 1st. In addition the Chapter held a 
round table discussion on fringe benefits. Are 
the Unions successful in demands for greater 
fringes? What are the reasons for these de- 
mands? What is the trend? The discussion was 
led by Mr. Joseph T. Gresh, Chairman of the 
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Chapter. The Metropolitan New York Chapter 
is actively supporting TPA Adverising Man- 
ager Mel Byers in his bid for more advertisers. 


MINNEAPOLIS .. . 


The 1958-1959 season of the Twin Cities 
Personnel Managers Association got away to 
a flying start September 22nd, with an over- 
flow attendance stimulated by the timely sub- 
ject “How the Educational Institutions of the 
Twin Cities could better serve the needs of Em- 
ployees and Employers in this area.” Details 
were reflected by the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune in a fine seven inch article. A suc- 
cessful personnel year is predicted for Presi- 
dent Richard Lamberton and his associate of- 
ficers and directors. Vice-President Merlin 
Landberg as Program Director developed a 
“smash hit” for his first program and indica- 
tions are he has more surprises “up his sleeve” 
for future meetings. 

Chapter member Mr. Gerry E. Morse, Vice- 
President, Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Co., received congratulations on his appoint- 
ment as Vice-President in charge of the per- 


sonnel division of the American Management 


ASPA SERVICE 








The Editorial Staff has designed a unique 
resume form especially for the personnel pro- 
fession. It shows quickly and clearly what com- 
panies desire to know about prospective person- 
nel administration applicants. Write to the 
Editor for a sample copy and literature on the 


complete program. 
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FEELING LOW IS A PERFECTLY NORMAL 
THING, NOW AND THEN. All of us are vic- 
timized by dejection from time to time. Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, as well as other prominent 
figures have known and triumphed over a de- 
pressed, dejected feeling. This is especially true 
on Monday morning, says a well-known psy- 
chologist. On Sunday, most people eat, work 
and sleep according to a vastly different program 
than their usual one. This causes the human 
organism to be thrown slightly out of gear. 
The mild disorder which results is accountable 
for the feeling on the next day that nothing 
is really worth while. So—advise all supervisors 
that Monday morning blues are real, not im- 
aginary. They will have to cope with employees, 
and themselves, displaying such symptoms. 

A LONG-TERM STUDY ON MORALE was 
recently completed at the University of Mich- 
igan by Drs. Rensis, Likert and Katz of the 
Survey Research Center. Morale is always a 
complex and slippery subject. In this instance, 
however, they were able to come up with three 
definite conclusions concerning morale which 
are easily understood: 

1. It varies indirectly with the size of the 
work group, i.e. the smaller the group, the 
higher the morale. 

2. Morale is highest among recently pro- 
moted individuals. 

3. The more monotonous the job, the lower 
the morale. 


EMPLOYEES ARE IGNITED INTO SUPER- 
ACTION by a supervisor who keeps them at 
arm’s length. This is the conclusion reached 
by Prof. Fred E. Fiedler, University of Illinois 
psychologist. Prof. Fiedler recently completed 
a seven year research study for the Navy. Ob- 
jective: to discover what kind of leader makes 
a team pull together. 


. . . Mere approval and trust in their leader, 


he found, do not, by themselves, inspire a group 





PERSONNEL views AND EXPERIENCES . . . 


by LEONARD J. SMITH 





to superlative efforts; they only imply a will- 
ingness to listen to orders. The leader’s aloof- 
ness, coupled with other qualities of leadership 
unite the men. 


. . . Equally important is finding that the leader 
who tries to be “one of the Boys” weakens his 
own authority—and dims his power as a guiding 
light. 

PASSING THE HAT, collections and solici- 
tations all year long are no longer fooled with 
down in Philadelphia at the Edgecomb Steel 
Company. Instead, once a year, all employees 
work four hours on what is usually a day off. 
The pay for this time, calculated at time and 
a half, is put into a charity fund. A commit- 
tee of six elected by the employees, then admin- 
isters the fund and doles it out to deserving 
charities. 

DURING AN ECONOMIC SLUMP it is a good 
idea to try to weed out marginal workers. It’s 
easier said than done, what with—seniority 
rules, length of service considerations, special- 
ization of certain tasks, skills, etc. Too, the poor- 
est employees cling most tenaciously to their 
jobs knowing they’ll have a tough time making 


a new connection elsewhere. 


. .. Weaknesses and inefficiencies, lived with 
when things are booming, become life or 
death matters when business is slow. Em- 
ployees shortcomings spring sharply into 
focus during such times. They stand out 
conspicuously and in the sight of all em- 
ployees as well. This makes them sufficiently 
conscious of the situation to listen to proper 
persuasion that their own best interests as 
well as the company’s can be served by 
clearing out the dead wood. 

... The time is ripe for such a program right 
now. The economic status of business at 
this time is well known to all—Management 
and labor alike. Sure it won’t be 100 percent 
successful, but it’s worth a try. 
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This article is an adaptation of an address delivered by Mr. Smith before the Tenth 
Annual Conference of The American Society for Personnel Administration, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, May 20, 1958. 


to the development 
of the potential 
industrial executive 


by 
DILMAN DM. K. 
SMITH 





Dilman M. K. Smith is Vice-Chairman of the Board of Opinion Research 
Corporation, one of the country’s leading consultants in market and attitude re- 
search. He directs a team of experts from the fields of psychology, economics, bus- 
iness administration and sociology in research studies focused on specific busi- 
ness problems. 

Mr. Smith has directed employee attitude surveys ranging from lumber jacks 
in the north woods to seamen on tankers to sterile-gowned workers in big pharm- 
aceutical firms. His work has brought him in contact with professional and ac- 
ademic experts, top executives of corporations, through the gamut from executive 
management to assembly line employee. 

Mr. Smith, a widely-known consultant to corporations and trade associations 
breaks his job down, roughly, into three fronts: surveys for clients on the indus- 
trial relations and community relations front, in the public relations area and on 
the market research front. 

He was graduated from Drake University in 1924 and went to Columbia Uni- 
versity as holder of a Lydia Roberts Fellowship in Sociology, where he completed 
his graduate work in 1926. 

In 1939 Dr. Claude Robinson, founder and President of Opinion Research 
Corporation, asked him to come to princeton. 

Mr. Smith is also President of Princeton Research Park, Inc., a campus-like 
center on the edge of Princeton designed to become the location of various advanc- 
ed research laboratories. 








he accepted text books in the field of 

management development leave one very 
significant area completely out of their consid- 
eration, or they obscure the treatment of it in 
such a way that it is difficult to realize that 
this key factor for the industrial executive of 
tomorrow is of prime importance. 

These text books dwell heavily on definitions 
that are essential to getting the development of 
potential executives under way. They range 
from rather terse, two line statements to whole 
chapters. For example, one definition of an ex- 
ecutive is this, “An executive is any supervisor 
in any organization who possesses the courage 
to dream, the ability to organize, and the 
strength to execute.” W- find another definition 
that deals with the subject as follows: 

1. The executive must have a complete un- 
derstanding of the basic principles govern- 
ing the industry in which his particular or- 
ganization is engaged. 

2. He must have the ability to make a posi- 
tive evaluation of data accepted as a guide 
to decision or action. 

3. He must have a sense of social as well as 
economic responsibility. 

4. He must take responsibility for a plan to 
develop his business and to develop the 
employees within the organization. 

5. He must have the courage to carry out 
the developed plan to its ultimate goal. 

6. He must promote constant research into 
the product or services of his organization. 

Some authors in the field are critical of top 
management of today. For example, the late W. 
W. Charters said, “The scarcity of executive 
material is due in large measures to misman- 
agement. It belongs on the same low level of 
planning as entering the Christmas Season 
without an adequate stock, meeting sowing time 
without seed or equipment, reaching old age 
without enough money to support oneself or 
starting an expansion program without arrang- 
ing for the necessary capital.” 

Not only do we find present management 
people worrying about a scarcity of potential 
industrial executives within industry, but also 
some other groups are quite critical of their 
present development programs. For example, 
a statement in the New York Times tells about 
the problems of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, CIO. You may recall that 
a couple years ago, the delegates relaxed for 
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two years the rule requiring the‘r officers to 
retire at age 65. Behind this decision, says the 
New York Times, was the fact that the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers had only recently 
begun to concern itself with the training of 
new leadership. 

In 1952, there began a rising interest in this 
problem in the banking field. For example, Mr. 
William A. Lyons, Superintendent of Banks 
for New York State warned that, “More and 
more small and medium sized banks are per- 
mitting their identities to disappear through 
failure to come up with new hands to which 
the scepter of management may pass. Bank di- 
rectors are obligated to create a replacement 
program through the ranks to the top. It is as 
much a part of the responsibilit; and obliga- 
tion of the bank’s board of directors to build 
up management reserves as it is to establish 
loss reserves for assets.” 

So, in many fields of endeavor, in addition 
to manufacturing and distribution, we find top 
leaders critical of their own current activities 
in developing executive talent. 

These descriptions of the problem and the de- 
finitions of the way the job must be done to 
develop industrial executives are, in themselves, 
a good guide for a management program. 


Some Bench Marks 


Greenly and Maypel argue very strongly that 
if an organization’s promotional sequence chart 
is developed, “Training-wise executive material 
can be found within the organization.” Then 
they go on to point out that the executive 
learner must be taught much that comes only 
with the assumption of responsibilities. For ex- 
ample, in a 15 or 20 point scale, they say such 
things as: “He must be taught that 

... the clarity of thought is contagious with- 
in an organization, and habit forming within 
an individual. 


. orderliness in executive action is akin to 
Godliness. 


. . time is a tool to be measured, weighed 
and saved. 

. a divided responsibility usually results 
in a neglected responsibility. 

. constructive criticism, if well planned, 
is the most effective tool of managegment for 
the development of subordinates (and remem- 
ber that he must be able to take it as well as 
give it). 
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... the display of temper should be reserved 
for use at home, where forgiveness can be ob- 
tained—sometimes. 

. . . suspension of judgment, after all the 
facts are in, will often develop a procrastin- 
ating dawdler instead of an executive. 


. a strong man is not afraid to holler for 
help. Seeking advice is not a weakness, but 
rather a sign of strength. 


. . . under normal circumstances, it is wise 
to aspire to the vice presidency before seeking 
the president’s toga.” 

These and other bench marks of successful 
executive talent are important and many people 
have come along with a plan for getting this 
sort of talent developed. 


The direction the development takes seems to 
be quite broad. For example, in Earl Planty’s 
book, he talks about many types of develop- 
ment—executive development, supervisory de- 
velopment, management training programs, gen- 
eral education, orientation training, training for 
breadth and change, skill training, promoting 
self development, human relations development. 

Further, he points out a great many different 
ways for getting at these various types of de- 
velopments such as the management audit, the 
guided experienced method, a _ conference 
method, job rotation, multiple management, 
role playing, the case study method, staff meet- 
ings for development, and he even has a chap- 
ter on “miscellaneous methods of development. 

So, as a rather provocative approach to this 
subject, let’s cut through the existing material 
that has been produced in this field, and ad- 
vance a new viewpoint. 


Improving The Communications Process 


Industry seems to have no great difficulty 
in developing executives who can organize pro- 
ductivity processes, who can get together fi- 
nancing for setting up the production and dis- 
tribution processes, or who can organize and 
manage the selling organization. 

Management does have the executive leader- 
ship to handle its finances, produce its goods 
and arrange the selling. But, management is 
short on the type of executive leadership that 
is able to transmit to stockholders, employees, 
people in the plant community and to the gen- 
eral public the plans, hopes, aspirations, and the 
economic and human relations functions of cor- 
porations. 
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If management is going to get its work done 
in the future, it must create the right climate, 
so that the cards are not stacked against busi- 
ness operation, it must be freed from obstruc- 
tionist tactics on the part of the unions who 
represent employees, it must have cooperation 
from the plant communities that benefit from 
the payrolls, and it must be free from leyislative 
harrassing. 


In order to keep the record clear, let’s 
state that management is spending a great 
deal more time and effort, and using better 
brainpower on these problems now than ever 
before. The serious deficiency, however, in the 
approach of most managements is that they 
seem to want to set up a department, such as 
public relations, industrial relations, or com- 
munity relations, to take the responsibility for 
interpreting the company to the community, 
the employees, the public, or a legislative group; 
so they, as management, won’t have to bother 
much with the whole problem. 


Yes, we need specialists in communication all 
along the line, but basically we need a better 
way of teaching foremen, supervisors, plant 
superintendents, general managers, vice presi- 
dents, and even presidents how to talk to the 
people with whom they come in contact, so that 
management can make itself understood, and 
so that other leaderships competing for pub- 
lic loyalties and attention will not succeed in 
keeping the whole of management on the de- 
fensive most of the time. 


Industry contributes to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, The Freedoms Foun- 
dation, The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and other groups who are attempting 
to do the job of blueprinting a plan of action 
in affecting good communications with the pub- 
lic. But our basic weakness is our unwillingness, 
or inability, to train the potential industrial 
executive to do a better job of understanding 
the communication process and carrying it out. 


Ability To Communicate 


Our industry leaders, today, are in a position 
of great responsibility. In their business affairs, 
they must know their markets, they must 
make recommendations to boards of directors 
to secure the investment in plants and equip- 
ment to serve that market. They must employ 
and train personnel to operate plant facilities 
and they must operate in an efficient manner, 
so that at the end of the year they can return 
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a profit to the people who have invested their 
savings. 

In performing these duties they bring to- 
gether five, five hundred, or fifty thousand 
people, and they try to organize their produc- 
tive efforts to accomplish the desired ends. The 
people they bring together live and work to- 
gether in one or more plant communities, and, 
over a period of time, a leadership group em- 
erges to direct the thought and actions of these 
people toward certain desired goals. 

Now, it can be expected that people will fol- 
low whichever leadership seems to offer them 
the best promise of solving their social and ec- 
onomic problems. Up to the present time, man- 
agement leadership, through our free enter- 
prise system, has demonstrated that it can solve 
very tough economic and social problems. 


But an opposition leadership has come along 
and said, “We can do it better. Management is 
hard-hearted, but we are thinking only of your 
interests. Management is greedy, but we will 
force management to disgourge its ill-gotten 
gains. Management is selfish and thinks only in 
terms of money values rather than human 
values.” 

Strangely enough, people believe these char- 
ges, because management has usually kept 
quiet, and did not interpret itself, its motives, 
its way of doing business, or its long range 
goals. 

The communication which we depend upon 
from general business or trade association is 
usually sterile and generalized. Firm convic- 
tions, from management’s point of view, can 
be gained if management learns to tell its story 
in each individual community and in each in- 
dividual place of business. And it must be 
done by management men themselves who will 
make use of available means of communication 
with the people with whom they come in con- 
tact. 


It seems to be easy for most of us to pay our 
dues to our trade associations or our national 
employers associations, to hire a public rela- 
tions man, or to support a patriotic group and 
expect them to do the job for us. What seems 
te be the real “hard-to-get-at-area” consists 
of those people who sit just outside our own 
office doors; those people who are just down the 
corridor in our accounting and other white 
collar departments; those people who are in 
our shops and plants and maintenance build- 
ings. 
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For the present crop of executives, but let’s 
hope not for potential industrial executives, 
it seems to be a harder assignment to meet 
with a group of their own supervisors and ex- 
plain the company’s motives than it is to go 
to a conference or make a speech or listen to 
a brother executive make a speech about how 
to get the job done. 


It seems to take a good deal more soul 
searching and careful planning for an _ in- 
dustrialist to meet with a group of shop stew- 
ards or a union committee and talk about the 
need for productivity than it takes to retain 
a high priced lawyer to fence with the union 
committee over some niceties in the union 
contract. 


In our company we've tried hard to under- 
stand why the industrial executive finds it 
so difficult to do this type of communication 
in his own plant and in his plant community. 
The potential industrial executive of the future 
will have to learn to do this job. We have tried 
to find out why it was that management has 
failed so frequently and so miserably in con- 
veying its point of view and interpreting its 
hopes and aspirations to the people with whom 
it deals. 


Road Blocks To Progress 


After a good deal of study we have arrived 
at a theory. This theory which accounts for 
existing communications failures, is—execu- 
tives believe in myths. 

That is not to say that executives are super- 
stitious, or that they believe in witchcraft, but 
we have identified ten myths that we believe 
limit management’s ability to communicate. 

Now some myths are harmless and amusing 
bits of folklore—myths like delightful stories 
about leprechauns. Other myths are real road- 
blocks to progress and efficiency. 

Here are the ten myths that are present in 
the field of business. 


Myth Number 1 


MOST EMPLOYEES, SAYS MANAGEMENT, 
AREN’T INTERESTED IN THEIR COMPANY 
—THEY ARE ONLY INTERESTED IN THE 
TRIVIA OR NEWS ABOUT THEMSELVES 
AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


Our research over 20 years in this field in- 
dicates that employees, like everybody else, 
are interested in subjects that effect them. In 
a recent survey, for example, 71% of employ- 
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ees in a given company wanted information 
about hours and wages and working conditions 
and 69% wanted to know about job security. 
When workers in three companies were asked 
what they would like to read about in a man- 
agement letter, the majority in each case voted 
for “business prospects for my company.” The 
myth that employees are not interested in 
their company has led a lot of organizations 
to try to dress up the bulletin boards, employee 
handbooks, and employee publications with a 
lot of news about engagements, marriages, 
bowling scores and other chit-chat. This may 
be important as a circulation builder, but 
people do want to hear about things that affect 
them and their company. 


Myth Number 2 


WHEN IT COMES TO COMMUNICATING 
WITH EMPLOYEES, THE UNIONS HAVE 
THE INSIDE TRACK. 


No one knows how or where the myth came 
into general acceptance that people in plants 
and shops where there is a union want to hear 
only from the union. In every study we have 
ever made, we find a higher degree of credi- 
bility in what the company says than what 
the union says. 


It is very clear that the man who has the 
inside track on getting over a story is the one 
who has the most significant story to tell and 
who tells it best. 


Myth Number 3 


IF YOU WANT PEOPLE TO READ YOUR 
MESSAGE, YOU HAVE TO KEEP IT SHORT. 


This belief that people won’t persist in learn- 
ing facts has been repeatedly disproven. Yet 
a great many management people are afraid 
to tackle serious subjects because they feel 
that it will be “too long” if they put it down 
on paper. They feel they can’t hold a meet- 
ing to deal adequately with a controversial 
subject because it will be “too long.” 


True, very few people like to wade through 
unnecessary verbiage, but they do want the 
facts that are important to them no matter 
how many words are involved. For example, 
one employee magazine that we tested ran a 
3000 word article called, “Can You Beat In- 
flation?” This article was written by Henry 
Hazlet. The same month, another magazine 
ran a 300 word editorial on how Russian oc- 
cupation had ruined Czechoslovakian currency. 
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Exactly eight times as many people read the 
long Hazlet article—and could recall and des- 
cribe parts of the article—as read the short 
article on the Czechoslovakian currency. 


Myth Number 4 


MANAGEMENT SHOULD AVOID CON- 
TROVERSIAL ISSUES. 


It is often argued that the use of company 
communications to present management’s point 
of view of controversial issues cast doubt on 
the honesty and limits the value of the media 
for other communications purposes. 


The fact is exactly opposite this. Employees 
are vitally interested in what management has 
to say about things that will affect them. They 
do accord management the same freedom of 
speech that they accord the union or the poli- 
tical leader. 


Myth Number 5 


ALL YOU NEED FOR A GOOD COMPANY 
MAGAZINE IS PLENTY OF MONEY FOR 
STAFF AND PRODUCTION. 


Money can help make a better magazine if 
it’s correctly used. But the content of a maga- 
zine is incomparably more important than its 
format. Magazines with big budgets and lavish 
color often score less impressively than much 
simpler publications. 


In fact the same staff and budget can pro- 
duce very poor results or excellent results, 
depending upon how well they know the in- 
terest of their audiences. In one readership 
survey we did in 1954, we showed that only 
eighteen per cent of a company’s employees 
could recall anything they had read in a 
company publication. In 1956, after substan- 
tial changes in the content and the stance of 
the magazine—but without any major changes 
in budget or staff—this same publication a- 
whieved a proven readership score of sixty- 
Gix per cent, almost four times what it had 
been before. 


Myth Number 6 


YOU CAN JUDGE THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF THE PIECE OF READING MATTER BY 
THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE WHO ARE WIL- 
LING TO PICK IT UP AND TAKE IT AWAY. 

This myth is devoutly believed by some ex- 
ecutives. They say to us, “Of course, our ma- 
terial gets read; you don’t see any copies lying 
around in the parking lot, do you?” 
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Unfortunately, there appears to be little or 
no relationship between pick-up figures and 
readership. Most of us will pick up any read- 
ing matter that costs us nothing. Whether we 
read it or not depends on what’s inside. 


Myth Number 7 


GIMMICKS SUCH AS TRICK HEADLINES 
OR ELABORATE ANALOGIES ARE NEEDED 
TO BUILD READERSHIP FOR SERIOUS 
MATERIAL. 

Our research results show that quite the con- 
trary is true. A gimmick often confuses in- 
stead of clarifying the point you are trying 
to make. One well known oil company tried 
to symbolize the concept of competition by a 
cartoon of a track meet. Now a lot of readers 
looked at the picture, but only two per cent of 
them got the point. A far greater percentage 
came away with an impression that was com- 
pletely contrary to the point that the article 
was making. Typical of the general impres- 
sion, one reader said, “It shows how all the 
oil companies are working together.” 


Myth Number 8 


A PICTURE IS WORTH A THOUSAND 
WORDS. 


A picture is not necessarily worth even one 
word. Its value depends on whether it is prop- 
erly chosen to emphasize the point of the ar- 
gument. Otherwise, like the gimmicks, it may 
well get in its own way. An irrelevant or poor- 
ly chosen picture simply distracts the reader. 


Myth Number 9 


SIMPLE UNDERSTANDABLE TREATMENT 
OF SERIOUS MATERIAL IS TALKING DOWN 
TO PEOPLE AND THEREFORE OFFENSIVE. 


No one wants to be patronized, but to state 
an idea simply and clearly is not to patronize 
—it is to show respect for the reader’s in- 
telligence and his time. Executives themselves 
appreciate having ideas expressed to them 
clearly and straightforwardly. So do employees. 
One company, for example, has a publication 
that goes only to its professional and manage- 
ment people. Tests have shown that the pub- 
lication is written in a language easily under- 
standable to anybody with a seventh or eighth 
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grade education. Yet, in a readership test, sixty- 
seven per cent of the professionals proved that 
they had read a typical issue by playing back 
from memory contents of the publication. Nine 
out of ten said the publication provided inter- 
esting and lively reading. 

By contrast, we recently examined 80 letters 
from management to employees and we had 
their employees rate them on reading ease. All 
of these letters were going out to hourly-rated 
employees with education, at best, of a high 
school level—yet one third of the letters were 
written in terms that could be understood only 
to a man with a college background. 


Myth Number 10 


WE DON’T NEED TO TALK ABOUT THAT 
SUBJECT—WE COVERED IT LAST MONTH. 


In advertising our products, we repeat the 
same theme over and over again by carrying 
through the same thoughts in a campaign that 
may last six months or two years. Frequently 
we find management saying, “Well, we handled 
that last year in our annual report to em- 
ployees,” or “We used the material on this sub- 
ject in March of last year; we don’t need 
to do it again.” Not everybody on your mailing 
list is going to read everything you send him 
and if you want to be sure your message 
makes an indelible impression, you must see 
to it that he reads it, not once, but many times. 
The best-read employee magazine we have 
ever tested was read by sixty-six per cent of 
the company’s employees, but even then only 
fifty-two per cent of employees read the “best 
read” article. 


These ten myths seem to be firmly fixed in 
management thinking and the potential indus- 
them com- 


trial executive must “un-learn” 


pletely. 

The potential industrial executive of the 
future is the man who develops the same skills 
in finance and production and sales as present 
management, but the next generation of execu- 
tives must replace these honored myths with a 
new conception of how to meet his responsibil- 
itites in communicating with people in his 
own plant, in the plant community and with 
the public at large. 
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The foundation for what is anticipated to 
be the outstanding national conference in ASPA 
history was laid on September 11, 1958 when the 
Planning Committee for the 1959 Conference 
convened in Milwaukee for its first official 
meeting. This highly ambitious committee has 
very capable leaders and its membership con- 
sists of high level personnel men from the top 
industrial and business firms in the Milwaukee 
Area. The Committee THINKS BIG, so the re- 
sulting plans are BIG. What are they? The 
Committee will not tell at this early date. Cer- 
tain basic information, however, can be pub- 
lished at this time as follows: 


1959 Conference location—Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. Centrally located in the mid-west, Mil- 
waukee is famous for its fine breweries and its 
magnificent pennant winning Braves baseball 
club. The city overlooks the shores of beauti- 
ful Lake Michigan and the immediate and 
nearby areas provide a wonderful opportunity 
for a family vacation. 


Conference Dates—The specific dates will be 
announced soon but the month is JUNE... 
thus providing the pleasant temperature which 
is so ideal for conference travel and vacation. 
Why not arrange your vacation in conjunction 
with the National Conference? Bring your 
wife and family. Enjoy the conference and the 
pleasures of Wisconsin. 
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Conference Sponsor—The Wisconsin Industrial 
Relations Association. One of ASPA’s largest 
and finest affiliated chapters which will for- 
sake its own annual conference to lend solid 
support for all functions of the ASPA national 
conference. 


Conference Committee Leaders—Two fine cap- 
able individuals: General Chairman is Mr. Ed- 
ward S. Friend, Manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Nordberg Manufacturing Company and 
member of ASPA Board of Directors; and Co- 
Chairman is Mr. Kent Quantius, Personnel Di- 
rector of T. L. Smith Company and President 
of the Milwaukee ASPA Chapter—the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Relations Association. 
Planning Committee Members—All top individ- 
uals in the personnel administrative field. 

R. BASSETT, Vice-President, Joseph Schlitz 
Brewing Company. 

DONALD BECK, Personnel Director, Square 
D. Company. 


GEORGE C. BITTERS, Vice-President, In- 
dustrial & Public Relations, Ladish Company. 

BRUCE BOERNER, General Personnel Man- 
ager, Cornell Paperboard Products Co. 

JOHN CALLAHAN, Personnel Manager, Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Company. 

ROY DINGMAN, Vice-President, 
Smith Corp. 


DAVID HARRIS, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations, Bucyrus Erie Company. 


A. OO. 


ROBERT MacDONALD, Vice-President. In- 
dustrial Relations, Heil Company. 

CLIFFORD McBRIDE, Personnel Manager, 
Pabst Brewing Company. 

WILLIAM McGOWAN, Director of Indus- 
trial & Community Relations, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 

E. C. SNOYENBOS, Director of Personnel, 
A. C. Spark Plug Div., General Motors. 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Chain Belt Company. 








JEROME J. TRAUTSCHOLD, Employment 
Manager, Plastics Engineering Co. 


ROBERT WEAVER, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Falk Company. 

A. K. WILSON, Personnel Director, Kearney 
& Trecker Corp. 


WEBB BERARD, Director 
Koehring Company. 


of Personnel, 


WILLIAM H. MILLER, Director of Person- 
nel Development, Nordberg Manufacturing 
Company. 

Organization and Function of Conference Sub- 
Committees— Fourteen sub-committees are or- 
ganized to carry out the master conference 
plans. Members of the planning committee will 


serve as chairmen of these sub-committees. 


A special conference committee manual has 
been prepared by William H. Miller, aided by 
the valuable suggestions of the Chairman and 
Co-Chairman of both the 1959 and the 1960 
Conference Committees. This manual will be the 
guide for all conference functions. It gives 
adequate assurance that all details, however, 
small, will be properly arranged for a smooth 


and efficient conference. 


Specific detailed conference program infor- 
mation will be released as confirmation of plans 
are made. Watch future issues of THE PERSON- 
NEL ADMINISTRATOR and plan a trip to Mil- 
waukee in JUNE for the 1959 Conference. This 
is one conference which, when you see the 


program, you will consider a MUST. 








Select Speakers 


This column is a service provided for the use of 
ASPA affiliated chapters and member companies. 
Every speaker has met ASPA standards, however, 
we cannot guarantee the effectiveness of a speaker 
on every engagement. If you desire more data on a 
speaker please write the Editor. 


PAUL E. HENSEL, Vice-President of Person- 
nel, Central Soya Company, 300 Fort Wayne 
Bank Bldg., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Remarkable authority on motivation of people 
by creating in them a desire for right action. 
Speaks on: Motivation of Profit; Dynamic Ex- 
ecutive Leadership; An Obligation for Tomor- 
row; and Communications for Profit. Uses visual 
aids, lecture and group discussion presentation. 
Available nationwide. Honororium and expenses. 
HAROLD N. CHAMBERLAIN, Personnel Test- 
ing Laboratory, Rensselar Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, New York. 


Professional Engineer devoting his efforts to 
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personnel appraisals. An authority on personnel 
testing institutes and education. Speaks on: 
A More Systematic Method of Personnel Ap- 
praisal—Six Basic Success Factors; Measure- 
ment of Appraisal of Work Performance; Psy- 
chological Test and Measurement of Ability 
Factors, Interest Patterns and Personality Char- 
acteristics for Development Potentials; and 
others. Available nationwide. Honorarium and 
expenses. 


BERNARD B. GOLDNER, PhD, Director of 
the School of Creative Thinking, LaSalle Col- 
lege, 4026 MacNeff Drive, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 

Author of a new text, “Approach to Creative 
Thinking”. Recognized Consultant in brain prob- 
ing to gain more use of the brain’s immense 
potential. Speaks on: Effective Creative Think- 
ing; Individual Thinking for Decision-Making; 
How to be Creative; and Creativity Can Be 
Taught. Available nationwide. Honorarium and 
expenses. 


H. D. EDGREN, PhD, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana. 

World War II National Program Director of 
the U.S.O., in 1955 was Fulbright professor in 
Recreation to India, author of fifty articles and 
six books, recognized as national leader in his 
field. Speaks on: Contributions of Recreation to 
the Individual, Leisure as Education, Under- 
standing the Individual. Available nationwide. 
Honorarium and expenses. 
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The Dynamics of 
Labor Mediation 


by 
GEORGE BENNETT 


FEDERAL MEDIATION and CONCILIATION SERVICE 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 

Mr. George Bennett joined the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service in December, 1950, 
after service as an attorney-adviser in the Office of 
the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor, W ashing- 
ton, D. C. An alumnus of Harvard (A.B.), Bos- 
ton University Law School (L.L.B.), and the 
Yale University Law School (L.L.M.), Mr. Ben- 
nett was admitted to the Massachusetts Bar in 
1947. He has taught at the University of New 
Hampshire, lectured at various industrial relations 
institutes and has had published a number of articles 
for other professional journals. Mr. Bennett has 
worked for the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service in the New England area since 1951. 





What forces are at work in the field of labor 
mediation? Are there elements encountered in 
labor-management affairs from which criteria 
applicable to mediation can be established? 
As a mediator with the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, certain observations will 
be made relative to these questions, and we 
can then endeavor to spell out useful princi- 
ples and desirable conclusions. 
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Initially, people do not always agree, and, 
of itself that is not earth-shaking. Disagree- 
ments are overcome, in most instances, by the 
process of reason and exchange of point-of- 
view. Communication, then, dissolves the im- 
passe. There are some crises, however, that do 
not readily lend themselves to agreement, and 
it is in such an arena that labor mediation 
has been designed to operate. It must be em- 
phasized, at the outset, that sustained disagree- 
ments and crises are the exception rather than 
the rule. So mediation comes into play only in 
exceptional situations. The record shows that the 
use of mediation is traditionally followed by 
peaceful and satisfactory settlements, though 
there are times, in rare and unusual cases, 
when bargaining, using the mediation tool, is 
followed by a use of economic force. Even in 
such cases, the parties ultimately do reach 
agreement and normal relationships are then 
restored. 


Many theories have been developed to ex- 
plain the diverse results of labor-management 
bargaining, and one rule seems to apply. THERE 
IS NO RULE! The factors that are found in 
the melting-pot called “collective bargaining” 
vary widely as to time, intensity, needs and 
demands, and so there is no safe predictability. 
One might therefore conclude, “Don’t bother 
to figure it. Just play it by ear.” There is, in 
my opinion, a degree of “playing it by ear” in 
contract negotiations, but there is certainly 
more to it than that. What are the basic pro- 
cesses involved? 


Case Example 


The Reeder Company has a labor agreement 
with the Auto Union. The present agreement 
has two months to run, and the Union sends 
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a notice to the Company indicating that 
it intends to seek amendment of the exist- 
ing contract, stating further that a meet- 
ing with the Company is requested. The 
Company receives the communication and 
the parties meet for the first time. 


A few background sessions are held and the 
Union submits its “demands.” A substantial 
wage increase, an improved vacation plan, 
more insurance paid for by the Company, 
additional paid holidays, promotions, over- 
time and working foremen. The Company 
indicates that it seeks no changes in a new 
labor contract, and the Union proposal is 
taken by the Company for its consideration. 


The parties continue to hold meetings and 
they carry on discussions, seeking to eval- 
uate the scope of the issues. The parties 
analyze the points that appear to be attain- 
able and they probe to determine the re- 
lative seriousness of the issues. There are 
usually some gray areas where it is not 
easy to categorize a solution as “probable,” 
“possible,” or “impossible.” Trading of a 
general character begins. 


While this is going on, the Union files a 
thirty-day notice with the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service (and with 
any State mediation agency as well). The 
mediator assigned makes routine contacts 
with the parties. At this point, he neither 
enters nor seeks to enter the negotiations. 


The parties continue to meet. They con- 
tinually analyze the issues on the table and 
there now emerges a specific list of un- 
satisfied demands. The Company makes an 
offer. The Union counters. 


Company 
1. 4c per hour 
2. one additional paid holiday 
3. an amended promotion clause 


4. an agreement to run two years with an- 
other 4c on the anniversary date 


Union 





1. 12c per hour 

2. two more paid holidays 
3. a new promotion clause 
4. a one year agreement 
5. improved vacations 


6. insurance improvements 


It is at this stage that most settlements ma- 
terialize. The parties continue to bargain, swap, 
change and counter until they are in agreement. 
Agreement can come very quickly if the par- 
ties are able immediately to predict each other's 
needs and requirements. That, however, is rare. 
More typically, time is required to reach agree- 
ment, time characterized by hard head-to-head 
trading in combination with game-like muscle- 
flexing and show. 


Stalmate Reached 


On the other hand, situations do develop, 
from time to time, in which the parties, by 
themselves, are unable to proceed to an agree. 
ment, quickly or otherwise. Under such cir- 
mediation 
priate and its activity is properly contem- 
plated. Mediation, by necessity, approaches 
each crisis cognizant of the fact that the situ- 


cumstances, is considered appro- 


ation is not usual, for normally there is no 
need for active mediation. The mediator is 
aware, at all times, that he has the responsi- 
bility of representing the general public, and 
he knows that the public interest will best be 
served by an equitable and prompt agreement. 
Further, the mediator realizes that thus far 


direct communication has failed to produce a | 


RS 


meeting of the minds. Mediation must* make all | 


its resources available to reroute the derailed 
proceedings. 
The Mediator 


What is the background of the mediator who 
approaches the crisis? Mediators come from 
one of many related fields, management, labor, 
law, science, government and teaching, and they 
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represent many years of active mediation ex- 
perience. The mediator is buttressed by con- 
tinuous training and he is continually attuned 
to pertinent patterns, changes and approaches 
being developed in other negotiations. 

What does the mediator do? Pure and simple, 
the mediator strives to assist the parties to 
reach the point of agreement. The mediator 
listens to the parties, for he must understand 
the issues. He analyzes their positions and re- 
lies on his experience and training to nurture 
acceptable alternatives. He develops ideas and 
suggestions in a way that will appeal to the 
disputants. He is tactful in all his approaches, 
for the best idea tactlessly handled will have 
no acceptance. He develops trends at a time 
when there is a possibility of acceptance. He 
recognizes always that the parties are entitled 
to their points-of-view and he respects their 
positions. Impartiality is a “must.” While all 
these processes are in action, the mediator is 
keeping open the important channel of 
communication, without which there can be 
no agreement. 


Mediation Process 


In summary, it is evident that mediation, 
backed by experience, qualified by background, 
possessed with the will to assist, does represent 
certain techniques. There is, then, a dynamics in 
labor mediation, and the following processes 
come into play— 


1. COMMUNICATING 


Exchange of ideas between the disputants 
must continue. Mediation is equipped to 
keep open the channel of communication 
by calling meetings and by moving back 
and forth between the parties. Not every 
idea has acceptance, not every meeting 
brings success. Though that be true, med- 
iation, on behalf of the public, must keep 
rolling a flow of ideas and alternatives, 
until the way is open to agreement. 


2. CLARIFYING and LIMITING 


The parties must be cognizant of the lim- 
its of their disagreement. Many meetings 
and many expressions of position, prior 
to the entry of mediation, have resulted 
in disagreement, and that means that 
various issues have been left “in the air.” 
At the outset, the mediator secures a 
definition of the scope of the impasse 
by asking the parties to spell out for 
him their complete positions. The process 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS know that 


line supervisors alert and informed is an investment 


keeping 


that pays off every working day. Anything less than 
peak performance by these key people costs your 


company money! 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION provides a steady flow 
of dependable answers to recurrent job problems. 
Instills confidence, encourages thinking, develops good 


judgement in the handling of people and situations. 


Why not determine for yourself the value in 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION by 


personal copy of ‘‘New Horizons for Supervision.” 


requesting your 


Not just a brochure but a value-packed 


sampling 


of actual motivating material including: 
@ 50 Page Pocket Planning Guide 

@ Skill in Managing Your Time 

@ 100 Ways to Cut Waste 

@ Effective Memo and Report Writing 
@ Case Studies in Human Relations 


@ A Straight Look at Your Own Personality 








SEND for your 
personal copy 
today! 
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ASPA LIBRARY 
ACCESSIONS 


ASPA SERVICE 


ASPA maintains a Personnel Library for the ex- 
clusive use of its members. The Library contains 
hundreds of volumes on all phases of personnel ad 
ministration. Inquiries should be directed to: Refer- 


ence Librarian (ASPA), Marquette University 
Memorial Library, 1415 West Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. Below are some of the 
more recent additions to the ASPA Librarys 
Automation 


AUTOMATION IN BUSINESS AND INDUS- 
TRY. Eugene Munter Grabbe. Wiley 1957. 
Communications 

SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE AND DISCUS- 
SION TECHNIQUES. Harold P. Zelko. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1957. 

Compensation 

WAGE INCENTIVES. William B. Wolf. Co- 
tumbia University Press, 1957. 

Efficiency 

WORK SAMPLING. Robert E. Heiland and 
Wallace J. Richardson. McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
Employee Services 

RETIREMENT POLICIES UNDER SOCIAL 
SECURITY. Wilbur J. Cohen. University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1957. 

Employment 

SELECTING COMPANY EXECUTIVES. Ste- 
phen Habbe. Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 
161. National Industrial Conference Board. 
Health & Safety 

NEW ANSWERS TO THE FATIGUE PROB- 
LEM. Adelaide K. Bullen. University of Florida 
Press, 1956. 

Human Relations 

RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL HUMAN RE- 
LATIONS. Conrad M. Arensberg. Harper, 1957. 
Industrial Relations 

JOB MODIFICATIONS UNDER COLLEC- 
TIVE BARGAINING. Research Report, 8-0. 
Princeton University, Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion. 

Personnel Management 

ORGANIZATION AND ACTION FOR IM- 
PROVED ADMINISTRATION. American Man- 
agement Association. Personnel series, no. 173. 
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of clarifying the issues must necessarily 
limit the dispute. 


3. KEY-FINDING 
The parties must be made aware of the 
issues that have caused agreement to be 
unattainable. The mediator is ultimately 
able to find the “keys” to the dispute, 
and the use of the separate caucus assists 
him. The parties must know what those 
“keys” are, for they will be called on 
to make decisions based thereon. 
4. ALTERNATIVE-TESTING 
The parties must have at their disposal 
all possible alternatives, so that decisions 
can be based on all the facts. The me- 
diator can develop alternatives, test them 
with the party that would originate the 
proposition, and “try them on for size” 
with the other party. Again, the use of the 
separate caucus is indispensable. 
. POSITION-PROTECTING 
Parties are more receptive to alternatives 
that have a chance of acceptance. Parties 
stand pat when they feel that a change of 
position will only serve as a stepping- 
stone to expanded demands. The media- 
tor is able to protect the formal posi- 
tions of the parties while he explores 
“aside positions.” Once the parties are in 
an area of agreement, the new approach 
comes formally on the table for ac- 
ceptance. 


or 


Such dynamic forces are implicit in labor 
mediation, and yet, in the final analysis, the 
success of mediation depends on the skill of the 
mediator in conjunction with the will of the 


parties. After all, it is the responsibility of 


the parties to settle their differences, media- 
tion’s scope depending on mediation’s accept- 
ability. It logically follows that there is com- 
plete reliance on mediation in the arena that 
is triggered by total disagreement and com- 
plete frustration, and it is under such difficult 
circumstances that mediation often can be ap- 
plied most effectively. 

The settlement ensues at the appropriate 
moment and the parties return to their normal 
day-to-day relationships. On the other hand, 
the mediator has had the benefit of additional 
experience in crisis-bargaining, and mediation 
is ever available to assist other parties in dif- 
ficult labor-management negotiations. Pro- 
perly used, the mediation tool will meet the 
challenge. 
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The field of white collar unionism is still 
small and relatively restricted, but there are 
signs of increasing activity on the fringes where 
blue collar unions are extending their juris- 
diction to include white collar workers. In 
some instances, the white collar workers are 
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being integrated into existing locals while in 
others they are being organized into separate 
locals made up solely of white collar members. 
The trend in the case of large industrial unions 
is to go one step further and set up separate 
white collar departments at the International 
level. 


Office Employment Growth 


There are a number of reasons why blue 
collar unions are taking in white collar mem- 
bers, but one of the most important is the 
growth in numzer and proportion of white 
collar workers in the labor force. In an article 
appearing in The Office magazine for Feb- 
ruary, 1958, a member of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics pointed out that from January, 1947, 
to January, 1957, the number of white collar 
workers increased 30 per cent while the bal- 
ance of the labor force increased less than 3 
per cent. White collar personnel holding pro- 
fessional, administrative, sales, and clerical 
positions made up about 40 per cent of the 
jabor force at the end of this period. 

It is true that many of these white collarites 
are not organizable by existing trade unions. 
However, AFL-CIO estimates place the number 
who could be unionized at a minimum of 15 
million. This figure includes nearly 2 million 
white collar workers who are already organ- 
ized. It is apparent that the stakes are high. 
Organized labor must either unionize a sub- 
stantial proportion of this growing white collar 
work force or lose strength at the bargaining 
table. An official of the Steel Workers Union 
was quoted in the Wisconsin CIO News, Jan- 
uary 24, 1958, as saying “Unless we organize 
the clerical workers, we are going to wake up 
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ASPA members are assisted in onan contacts with 
companies seeking qualified personnel administrators. 
There is no charge to members for brief resumes 


appearing in this column. Interested companies may 

receive full resumes by writing to the Editor. 

Education: 1952 graduate of an Eastern Univer- 
sity, LLB degree. 
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administration, including recruitment, job an- 
alysis and evaluation, wage and salary admin- 
istration, employee counseling, communica- 
tions, safety, benefits, and grievance proce- 
dure operation. Has an extensive education 
in Law, Industrial Relations and Machine Shop 
Practices. Detailed, confidential resume avail- 
able. Age 31 Code: HAP-15 

Education: M.B.A. degree in Personnel Manage- 
ment B.S. degree in Business Administration, 
Major in Industrial Relations. 

Experience: Ten years in Personnel Administra- 
tion and Labor Relations. Fully experienced 
to direct all phases of a progressive Indus- 
trial Relations Department for a medium sized 
company. Experience includes labor relations, 
contract negotiation; wage and salary admin- 
istration; preparation of personnel policies 
and procedures; executive and technical re- 
cruitment; testing and placement; adminis- 
tration of safety and insurance program; em- 
ployee training, etc. Age 37 Code WC-25 


Education: Business Administration, Major in 
Personnel Management, Minors in Business 
Economics, Industrial Psychology and Labor 
Law. Graduate of Wartime F.B.I. Academy. 

Experience: 14 years in Personnel Administra- 
tion and Labor Relations—much of it in mul- 
ti-plant responsibilities. Heavy in labor re- 
lations, contract bargaining, and the develop- 
ment and coordination of personnel policy 
and practices. As a professional consultant 
did executive appraisal, testing, wage & 
salary administration work, executive re- 
cruitment, functional organization work and 
development training. Age 39. 
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some morning and find that the membership 
of the Steel Workers is a minority in the in- 


dustry.” He was speaking for a particular union 


in one industry, but his words have appli- 
cability for unions in every other industry where 
automation is converting blue collar jobs to 
white collar jobs. 


The Role of Automation 


According to an article in the Steel Workers 
own newspaper, Steel Labor, dated February, 
1958, some 40,000 out of 175,000 office and tech- 
nical workers in the steel industry have already 
been unionized. However, the writer of the 
article in the Wisconsin CIO News quoted in 
the preceding paragraph noted with obvious 
disappointment that the Steel Workers Union 
had chartered only thirty white collar locals 
in an industry that by 1970 expected one-third 
of all workers to be in the white collar class, 
“because automation is replacing blue overall 
workers with men in white collars.” 


The concern of the Steel Workers over the 
problem of unionizing white collar workers finds 
its parallel among unions in other industries. 
The United Auto Workers Union is a good 
example. This union has established an Air- 
craft and Avionics Engineering Council within 
its Aircraft Department. Among other activities, 
the Council coordinates efforts to organize 
engineers and scientists employed in the air- 
craft industry on the West Coast. Its purpose 
is to provide a means whereby professional 
employees can maintain their separate iden- 
tity while joining with production and office 
employees for purposes of collective bargaining. 

The International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers was one of the early blue collar unions 
to take in white collar workers. Six years ago 
it set up a separate organization for salaried 
workers known as the Professional, Technical, 
and Salaried Workers Conference Board. The 
Board is one of the most active organizations 
in the white collar field. A Johnny-come-lately 
to the white collar field, the Teamsters have 
tried to catch up by developing a technique 


for organizing white collar employees which | 


has been described as “organizing from the top 
down.” 
a strike of blue collar union members unless 
the company encourages its white collar em- 


ployees to join the union. 


Basically, it involves a threat to call 
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Automation is popularly thought to have 
its greatest effect on factory operations and, 
hence, on blue collar workers. Perhaps the 
more spectacular applications of the principles 
of automation have involved operations, but 
applications in the field of office management 
are also of great importance. In fact, some 
authorities suggest that automation’s great- 
est potential lies in the office field, and a few 
go so far as to suggest that automation’s impact 
has already been greater in the office than in 
the factory. Regardless of what may have been 
the case in the past, future application of 
automated principles to office operations can be 


expected to have a significant influence on 
white collar unionism. By way of illustration it 
can be noted that one of the by-products of the 
greater use of data processing machines for 
clerical operations is the conversion of the job 
of office clerk to that of machine tender with an 
accompanying change in attitude toward union- 
ization. Some union organizers claim it is easier 
to unionize the office-clerk-turned-machine- 
tender than it is the traditional office clerk. 


The Successful Unions 


It is a phenomenon of our time that public 
employees, who are forbidden by law to strike 





Pick Of “lhe Pamphlets... 


PRICE AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST. Roger 
M. Blough, Chairman of the Board, United 
States Steel Corporation. Write: Public Rela- 
tions Dept., U.S. Steel Corp., 71 Broadway, N.Y. 
6, N.Y. 

A “campaign of calumny, peddled from high 
places by those who pose as defenders of the 
public interest” now seeks to place all blame 
for inflation upon the pricing policies of Ameri- 
can industry. But whose interests are these cam- 
paigners serving? 

...Are they seeking to create a profitless 

profit system?” 

... Are they laying the groundwork for peace- 

time price controls? 

...Are they diverting public attention from 

the role that Congress itself has played in 

inflation? 

...And are their efforts really in the public 

interest? 


Mr. Blough discusses these questions frankly. 


PERSONAL FREEDOM AND LABOR POLICY. 
Sylvester Petro, Professor of Law, New York 
University, Institute of Economic Affairs, 475 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 

“Personal Freedom and Labor Policy” by Syl- 
vester Petro is an honest work embodying hon- 
est ideas on the currently controversial subject 
of compulsory unionism. The weight of Pro- 
fessor Petro’s thesis is supported by his laudable 
concern for the preservation of individual free- 
dom, a principle which is universally accepted 
in our society. 
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LABOR EXPERTS ON PENDING LABOR 
LEGISLATION: AN OPINION SURVEY. Rezler 
and Caraher. Research Bulletin, Institute of 
Social and Industrial Relations, Loyola Univer- 
sity, 820 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

In an attempt to obtain a rational opinion 
on pending labor legislation, a survey of labor 
specialists was conducted by the Institute of 
Social and Industrial Relations of Loyola Uni- 
versity. Members (392) of The Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association participated in the 
survey: 38 per cent from universities, 32 per 
cent from management, 10 per cent from govern- 
ment and 12 per cent miscellaneous. The issues 
surveyed include: 1, Coverage of Unions by the 
Anti-Trust Laws; 2, A National “Right-to- 
Work” Law; 3, Regulations of Organizational 
Picketing; 4, Redefinition of Bribing of Employ- 
ees by Employers; 5, Publication of Union 
Treasury Reports; 6, Regulation of Union Elec- 
tions; 7, Supervision of Union Welfare and 
Pension Plans; 8, Regulation of Labor Consult- 
ants. 


LOOK FOREWARD TO YOUR RETIREMENT. 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

How to plan for a happy, financially secure 
retirement is outlined in this booklet. Some of 
the areas covered are: Health, Home Life, 
Fr:endships, Keeping Useful, Adequate Retire- 
ment Income. This is an excellent treatment 
of the problems of retirement and would be of 
value to personnel departments and your em- 
ployees who are approaching retirement. 





have joined the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees Union in such 


numbers that it has become one of the fastest 
growing unions in the white collar field. The 
most successful unions, however, in terms of 
the number of white collar workers organized 
through National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tions in 1957, were the Retail Clerks with 5,000 
new members and the Office Employees with 
2,200 members. The NLRB statistics do not tell 
the full story in this instance as unions may 
obtain recognition without utilizing the Board’s 


election machinery. 


Union organizers have been quoted as saying 
that it is hardest to organize white collar work- 
ers in companies that have no other unions. 
This might explain why some unions in the 
white collar field deliberately concentrate their 
organizing efforts on companies having union- 
ized production and maintenance workers. The 
Office Employees Union carried this practice 
a step further and concentrated its efforts on 
multi-plant companies which already have 
some white collar union members. The officials 
of this union reportedly reason that the first 
union contract breaks down management’s re- 
sistance to a second organizing drive in another 
branch of the same company. Blue collar unions 
have still another reason for getting into the 
white collar field. That is the obvious advan- 
tage of representing both white collar and blue 


collar employees of the same company during 
collective bargaining. Union and management 


officials are equally aware of the whip-saw pos- 
sibilities inherent in such a situation. This ac- 


count. .vr the strong attraction that white collar 
unionism has for some officials of blue collar 
unions and the strong resistance it engenders 


in most management officials. 
The Future Outlook 


In concluding it should be pointed out that 
the increase in number and proportion of white 
collar workers indirectly relates to the growth 
in scientific management and big government. 
Modern management practices require the keep- 
ing of a great many more records than was the 
case before World War II, and it has been 
necessary to increase the clerical staff to pro- 
vide them. Similarly, reports required by gov- 
ernment agencies require more detailed record 
keeping than ever before. The overhead sit- 
uation may eventually be relieved somewhat 
by the greater use of automated office systems, 
but as pointed out earlier in this article, unions 
may find it easier to organize office-workers- 
turned-machine-tenders than clerical workers. 
The outlook is for further inroads by blue 
collar unions into the field of white collar union- 
ism. For the personnel manager this means a 
widened scope of operations and a host of new 
challenges. 





New methods that PAY OFF in solving 
employee management problems 











Here at last in one practical, ency- 
clopedic book is a vast storehouse of 
sound fundamentals and adaptable 
new methods of employee manage- 
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principles of good management of man- 
power—both individual employees and 
unions. It answers more than 1,000 prime 
questions, from recruitment to retirement, 
drawing upon hundreds of ideas proved 
successful, plus latest scientific techniques. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF INTERVIEWING: 
THEORY, TECHNIQUES AND CASES: 

by Robert L. Kahn and Charles F. Cannell. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 1957 
368 pp. $7.75. 


The authors of this book are two psycholo- 
gists affiliated with the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan. They have written 
the book around the thesis that the interview 
is a technique of communication for the pur- 
pose of data collection. As they point out, the 
interview is “an interaction between the inter- 
viewer and the respondent in which both share.” 
In an interaction between individuals, there 
are psychological forces at work. It is these 
forces which influence the success or failure of 
an interview. 


The book analyzes all the psychological forces 
at work in the interview and the authors show 
how these forces can be controlled in the course 
of the intreview so as to lead to securing ac- 
curate information. The first part develops and 
discusses the theories, principles and techniques 
involved. The second part is a series of trans- 
cripts of actual interviews covering different 
types of interviews in several fields plus critical 
comments on the interviews. 

The chief merit of this book is that it has 
been written for the neophyte in psychology 
rather than the trained psychologist. Such 
chapters as “Probing to Meet Objectives” and 
“Learning to Interview” are particularly of in- 
terest to the Personnel Administrator. Both of 
these chapters are rich in examples of parts of 
interviews, particularly in terms of probing or 
follow-up techniques which the interviewer 
uses to obtain full and accurate responses. An 
example of an excellent suggestion for what to 
do when probing to attain the objectives of an 
interview is: “The interviewer must convey by 
manner and wording the impression that he is 
trying to understand the respondent’s views 
and insure the accuracy of his representation 
of them, and not that he is expressing disbelief 
or attempting to trip the respondent in an ex- 
treme statement.” 


The Personnel Administrator will find this 
book of exceptional value in teaching the mem- 
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bers of his staff in interviewing. To help him 
and at the same time aid the trainee in better 
understanding the interviewer’s job, as well as 
developing within himself a sensitivity to the 
interactions of the interview, the authors have 
presented three simple rating scales. These scales 
are intended to evaluate the interviewer’s ef- 
fectiveness in probing for more facts. 


HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AND LABOR RELATIONS. Dale Yoder et al. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. $12.50 


From recruitment to retirement of employees, 
the problems of handling the major functions 
of personnel and labor relations effectively are 
dealt with in this excellent handbook. The two 
broad fields of manpower management—dealing 
with individual employees and unions of em- 
ployees—are well covered in the light of modern 
thinking and today’s successful practices. 


The four authors, authorities in the field, have 
coordinated, analyzed, and synthesized a blend 
of theoretical, technical, and practical material 
of value to employee-relations directors, train- 
ing directors, wage and salary administrators, 
and others in the field. They cover important 
subjects such as: selection, placement and train- 
ing of employees; communications in employ- 
ment; employee morale; job rating; employment 
stabilization; health and safety; record keeping; 
and industrial relations research. The problems 
arising in these and other areas are analyzed, 
and workable, how-to-do-it information for 
solving them is presented. In addition, numer- 
ous references to the original source materials 
enable you to investigate deeply any particular 
field. The handbook is unique in that it is not 
a product of a large number of contributing 
authors, but rather the work of four authors 
operating as a team. As a result it has a uni- 
form style of writing throughout with much 
documented and referenced source material— 
warefully digested selections, outlines, brief 
excerpts from articles, books, forms, memor- 
anda, and other similar documents. Throughout, 
the approach is professional, but with simple 
terms used in order to give quick answers to 
the problems of practical manpower manage- 
ment. C.W.D. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 
Lucy Ogden Norton has been at the General 


Electric Company Plant at Erie, Pennsylvania since 
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Specialist in Personnel Development and Psycho- 
logical Testing in the Employee Relations Section 
of the Locomotive and Car Equipment Department. 
Prior to that, Miss Norton was at the General 
Electric Plant at Schenectady as recruiter and Em- 
ployment Interviewer and has held positions in the 
training field with R. H. Macy and with Mont- 
gomery Ward. She received her B.A. degree from 
Wellesley College and M.S. degree from Syracuse 
University. 





The economic survival of your business may 
well depend upon YOUR ABILITY TO DEVEL- 


OP GREATER SKILLS in people during the 
next few years. The concept of developing people 


isn’t new. Unfortunately, in past years, we have 


overlooked its importance. Today, we can no 
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longer afford to ignore the vital role of per- 
sonnel development in American industry. 


Economic Importance 


Economic facts support this prediction. Last 
year the gross national product of this country 
wus 435 billion dollars. It is expected to increase 
30 per cent by 1966. The work force in 1966, on 
the other hand, will be only 14 per cent greater 
than it is now. This means MORE PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES from FEWER PEOPLE. Auto- 
mation and technological advances will help 
but will not solve the situation. 


Spotlight On People 


The President of GE recently made a state- 
ment which pin-points the probem. Mr. Cordiner 
said: 

“Today, a manager must do not only an 

equally good job of producing goods and 


services, but he must also deal with many 
more complexities. He must face the fact 


that most of these complexities will not be 
eliminated. PEOPLE MUST BE DEVELOP- 


ED who can deal successfully with both the 
present complexities and those we are bound 
to face in the future.” 

In other words, business is becoming more 
complex. More goods must be produced by 
fewer people. Higher calibre individuals are 
required. Every person - machine operator, 
secretary, or President - must be outstanding 
in his or her profession. The spotlight falls on 
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the development of people who can meet ap- 
proaching crises in our businesses. 


Self-Development—The Core 


A personnel development program starts with 
PERSONAL development. Each individual has 
the responsibility to improve himself. Self-de- 
velopment cannot be forced. Self-development 
is an attitude about self-improvement and per- 
sonal growth which motivates the individual 
to take action in his own behalf. 


Dual Responsibilities Involved 


There is a dual responsibility. The individual 
must have the desire, and the business must 
provide the proper climate. Self-development 
must be planned jointly. THE BUSINESS 
OFFERS opportunity, counsel, and guidance 
and THE INDIVIDUAL TAKES appropriate 
action. 


Development Starts With Facts 


The development of an individual begins with 
telling him EXACTLY WHAT IS EXPECTED 
of him on his job. In GE, we have “Position 
Guides.” Jobs are broken down into descrip- 
tions which explain the general function of the 
job, outline relationships the person has with 
others, and list actual accountability factors 
—activities for which he is held accountable. 
From this, the person knows specifically what 
is expected of him. 


Coaching Follows 


At intervals, the performance of the individ- 
ual is reviewed with him by his immediate 
manager. The manager appraises his work in 
terms of how well he is doing the things for 
which he is accountable and estimates his ca- 
pacity for growth in terms of personal assets 
and shortcomings. 

TOGETHER, THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS 
MANAGER WORK OUT A PLAN OF ACTION 
designed to help him improve and prepare for 
increased responsibilities through his own efforts. 
The development of the person, then, depends, 
first, upon himself and, second, upon his man- 
ager. Under his manager’s guidance, he works 
out his own personal development plans to meet 
his own particular needs. 


Opportunities Provided 
THE COMPANY DOES ITS PART by offer- 


ing opportunities for self-development. These 
opportunities are coordinated by Personnel 
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Development Specialists and adapted to meet 
ever changing needs in our various plants. IN 
OUR PLANT AT ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, the 
personnel development program includes: 

—A psychological testing service where 
employees receive help in analysing their 
interests, aptitudes, etc., and counsel on 
test results as an aid to self-development. 
—Company-wide training programs in the 
basic functions of business such as en- 
gineering, manufacturing, marketing, fi- 
nance and employee relations. 
—Apprentice training for careers in manu- 
facturing, engineering and administration. 
—Night school courses in such subjects as 
mathematics, science, engineering, drafting, 
industrial administration, machine shop, of- 
fice skills, stenography, etc. 

—Affiliations with local colleges to enable 
employees to obtain college degrees and do 
graduate work. 

—A pre-supervisory orientation program to 
develop new supervisors. 

—More than 50 different personnel develop- 
ment courses for management personnel. 
These courses for management personnel 
are offered both as on-the-job and off-the- 
job training. If a course primarily HELPS 
THE OPERATION, it is offered on Com- 
pany time. If it primarily IMPROVES THE 
INDIVIDUAL, it is offered on the employ- 
ee’s time. 

Some ON-THE-JOB COURSES are: Safe- 
ty Practices, Union Agreement, Job Per- 
formance Appraisal, Job Methods Improve- 
ment, Value Analysis, Secretarial Tech- 
niques and Human Relations. 

Some OFF-THE-JOB COURSES are: Ef- 
fective Speaking, Effective Listening, Ap- 
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Letter 
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plied Semantics, Rapid Reading, 


Writing, Financial Practices, 


and Creative Thinking. 


Management—A Profession 


Our newest emphasis in self-development is 
a course called Professional Business Manage- 
ment designed to improve the calibre of our 
management group. We believe “MANAGING” 
REQUIRES PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE, 
like that of a doctor, teacher or lawyer, and in- 
volves preparation and study. It is a science 
requiring special skills and tools. The work of 
A PROFESSIONAL MANAGER-—getting work 
done through people—consists of planning, or- 
ganizing, integrating, and measuring results. Pro- 
per delegation of authority and responsibilities 
by a manager is a “must” to free him for ef- 
fective short and long-range thinking and plan- 
ing. Our managers are now participating in 
this training. 


Self-Development—A Continuous Process 


Self-development doesn’t start at birth and 
automatically end at some arbitrary time in 
life—when we leave school, when we reach 
age 50, or when we become an executive or 
the owner of a business. Self-development con- 
tinues as long as we live and reflects our de- 
sire and ability to keep on growing. 


The Competitive Difference 


We in GE believe that “PEOPLE make the 


competitive difference.” The success of our 


Company depends upon the strength and abili- 
ties of individuals. Self-development, personal 
personnel 


development, or development—call 


it what you will—has “arrived” and is here to 


stay. 


The Challenge 


Many of your businesses are not as large 
or as diversified as GE. Some of our pro- 
grams may appear impractical for you. How- 
ever, every business, regardless of size, can pro- 
vide some opportunities for self-development. 


Take another LOOK AT YOUR OWN BUSI- 
NESS. Are you encouraging your people to 
develop skills to meet your future business 
needs? Remember, personnel development is 
not accomplished overnight. 1966 will be here 
before you know it. It’s YOUR business. Will 
it survive? START PLANNING NOW. 
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